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REVIEWS. 

The American Revolution. By John Fiske. Two volumes. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. — 344, 305 pp. 

In these volumes Mr. Fiske, the well-known writer and lecturer, has 
told again the story of the American Revolution. They form part of a 
larger work in which the author proposes to relate in easy and popular 
narrative the entire history of the United States. If one may judge by 
these and other volumes already issued, it is the plan of Mr. Fiske to 
write a political and military history of the country, rather than a history 
of its people. In the present volume his chief object seems to have been 
to trace the succession of military events which followed the skirmish 
at Lexington, and to show how by their efforts in the field the Ameri- 
cans secured independence. Only a little more than one hundred 
pages are devoted to the causes of the revolution and the events which 
occurred between the passage of the Stamp Act and the outbreak of 
hostilities. The book closes with the surrender of Yorktown, reserving 
the peace negotiations for separate treatment. But little attention is 
paid to the proceedings of Congress, to the negotiations by which 
foreign aid was obtained, to the political ideas that were uppermost in 
the minds of patriots and loyalists, to the methods of administration 
which the general government and the commonwealths pursued in mili- 
tary affairs and finance. By leaving Europe for the most part out of 
sight Mr. Fiske has rid himself of much useless material which cumbers 
the pages of Bancroft ; but by following this method he has secured 
clearness and simplicity of treatment at the expense of thoroughness. 
He has given the reader an admirable account of events in the field ; 
he has traced in a way most complimentary to the commander the 
development of Washington's military policy; he has taken special 
pains to do justice to Arnold ; Greene and Cornwallis also come in for 
their share of praise, while Gates receives the severest condemnation. 
All this is done with the clearness and force of style which the readers 
of Mr. Fiske have learned always to expect, though in these volumes 
an occasional crudity of expression and needless innuendo show that 
the proofs were not so carefully revised as they should have been. 

But, as already hinted, to the critic who seeks really to understand 
the period in question the shortcomings of this book will be very evi- 
dent. As treated here the colonial revolt seems to be an isolated 
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American event, having no clear connection with the general course of 
the world's history. To be sure the time-worn statements about the 
beneficent effects which it had by way of reaction upon English politics 
are here repeated, but really they will not stand examination. What Mr. 
Fiske may hold in reserve for future volumes we do not know, but it is 
true that in this instalment of his work he has made no effort to describe 
the constitution of the English colonial empire, or the course of policy 
which the statesmen guiding its development had followed previous to the 
outbreak of the conflict. That empire, as a political organism which had 
been in existence for nearly two centuries and had grown to vast dimen- 
sions, certainly had a claim to continued life. How then is it possible 
for an historian to do justice to the American Revolution, — a revolt 
which destroyed the unity of this empire and involved great constitu- 
tional changes, — without making the reader understand what was the 
character of the political structure thus assailed ? We learn nothing in 
this work of the efforts which the home government had long made to 
establish a tolerable administrative system here, or of the opposition 
with which it had met. The objects aimed at by the English ministries 
are not supposed to have been even relatively justifiable. Suppose an 
historian should adopt Mr. Fiske's method in treating of the fall of the 
Roman empire or of the Protestant revolt against the papacy in the 
sixteenth century, would the result' be satisfactory? He would produce 
a thoroughly partisan, and therefore inadequate, account of the events 
involved. He would leave the world as ignorant of the real views and 
aims of Marcus Aurelius and Diocletian, of Charles V and Paul IV, as 
it was before he took the pen in hand. The colonial revolt, like every 
other similar movement, involved questions both of right and of fact. 
The former are quite as important to the historian as the latter ; for it 
is only through the adequate treatment of these that justice can be 
done to the institutions attacked. Mr. Fiske says that the American 
principle of no taxation without representation was sound and just. 
But how was it possible for the English aristocracy to admit that? It 
was to them a thoroughly revolutionary doctrine. He also says that 
the British government should have frankly and cordially admitted the 
soundness of the American position, that " the right of levying taxes in 
America resided only in the colonial legislatures, in which alone could 
American freemen be adequately represented." But that was incon- 
sistent with the just claims of the home government under the charter, 
if not with the very conception of a colony. Those, too, who claimed 
that the granting of such a demand would imperil the empire had great 
show of reason on their side. It was a point to be decided, not to be 
granted at the outset. Through a long course of development toward 
independence a crisis had been reached in the relations between the 
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colonies and the mother country from which there was no issue except 
through war, and when the gauntlet was thrown down by Massachusetts 
the King was bound by the most sacred obligations to suppress the 
revolt if possible. Two political societies of quite different type were 
thus brought into conflict, and to the reviewer it seems clear that the 
historian is bound to do justice to the character and aims of both. In 
this the most important part of his task, Mr. Fiske has succeeded no 
better than his predecessors. In some respects he is even more 
strongly partisan than they. I do not remember that any of the 
earlier historians have actually compared the Boston Port Act and the 
legislation accompanying it to the decrees of an Artaxerxes or an 
Abderrahman. The truth is, until American historians cease the attempt 
to defend a dogma, and begin in earnest the effort to understand the 
aristocratic society which existed in England and the democracy which 
was maturing here, and the causes of conflict between the two, we 
shall not have a satisfactory history either of the colonial period or of 
the revolution. The Englishman too who carries his party prejudices 
into the work will reach no better results. 

The opinion may also be expressed that by narrowing the field of 
vision Mr. Fiske, in estimating the causes of colonial success, has failed 
to give proper weight to the influence of the continental alliance 
against England. Had it not been for that, her superiority on the 
ocean would have been far greater than it actually was. So great was 
our demoralization that without such aid success was scarcely possible. 
Then in regard to the planning of the Yorktown campaign Mr. Fiske 
claims for Washington more than that commander claimed for himself. 
Washington admits in his diary that he was forced by the plans and 
desires of the French, as well as by other causes, " to give up all ideas 
of attacking New York," and instead to move as much of his army as 
could be spared toward the South. That seems to be in harmony with 
the history of the events as it is revealed in the published correspond- 
ence of Rochambeau. TT T _ 

H. L. Osgood. 

The English Constitution. By Emil Botjtmy. Translated by 
Isabel M. Eaden. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 
— 212 pp. 

This is an excellent translation of the volume which appeared in Paris 
about four years ago under the title La Developpement de la Constitution 
et de la Societe Politique en Angleterre. It is a most suggestive study 
in the history of the social classes of England, and of the influence 
which their development has had on the form of its constitution. It is 
not a systematic treatise, but rather a brilliant review of the great 



